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e- Develop Their Creative Ideas 


LOOM 


You know the tea drinker. If he likes the tea he likes the 
meal—and will come back again and. again. We know 
him, too. What’s more, we know what will please him. 
Everything we have learned in sixty-four years as tea 
specialists we have put into Sherman Blend Exquisite Tea. 
You can serve Sherman Blend for less than a penny a cup. 
Do you know any other way in which a fraction of a penny 





can be so important ? 
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You may be if you’re using an unchlo- 
rinated water supply and hoping that 
because you’ve had no trouble before 
you won’t have a serious outbreak of 
water-borne disease in the future. 

Records show that zo water supply 
no matter how pure it looks is really 
safe unless its chlorinated—that many 
of the most severe outbreaks of water- 
borne disease came from previously un- 
polluted supplies—and that continuous, 
economical W & T Chlorination is 
approved by health authorities every- 
where. 

Remember, too, that a single water- 
borne epidemic of typhoid or dysentery 
can make a ghost town of the camp 
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THE ONLY SAFE WATER IS A STERILIZED WATER 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS 
NEW JERSEY ° REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Dangerous Water? 
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you’ve spent your money and energy 
in building. 

Now is the time to “wake-up” be- 
fore it’s too late. Your W & T Repre- 
sentative will be glad to give you details 
on W & T Equipment. From over thirty 
years’ experience, a background of more 
than 30,000 installations and a full line 
of W & T Chlorinators and Hypochlo- 
rinators, he can recommend 
job-engineered equipment to 
exactly meet your needs 
for water supply sterili- 
zation and for sewage 
treatment and swim- 
ming pool chlorination, 
too. 
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U.S. ARMY— HARDWOOD 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY - BUT ACT FAST! 


DOUBLE DECKER BEDS 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 
NO PRIORITIES - NO RED TAPE 


Hundreds of camp owners have found these beds the 
perfect answer to their sleeping problem. They may be 
used as two individual beds, or as a double decker. 
They are built of hardwood to exacting government 
specifications, and used by our Armed forces, but there’s 





> 60 


PAIR 


26-100 BUNKS $6.60 PAIR 
11-25 BUNKS 7.15 PAIR 
1-10 BUNKS 7.95 PAIR 








\ 
\ 


nothing to impair their sturdy, solid wearing qualities. 
Increase your sleeping capacity at low cost. ORDER 


TODAY! F.O.B. TAUNTON 


NOT NEW BEDS — BUT GUARANTEED SERVICEABLE 











EACH PAIR INCLUDES 
TWO STEEL SPRINGS 
Assembled unit stands 5’ 7” tall 
—overall length 78”, width 32”. 


Take standard cot-size mattresses 
76” long x 30” wide. 


MATTRESSES AVAILABLE 


Brand new New England made 
mattresses, weight 18 

lbs, ACA _ Ticking, of 95 
F.O.B. Boston, Massa- 4 
IY << > wae we aes 











WRITE - PHONE - WIRE 
L. GROSSMAN SONS, Inc. 


BEDDING DIVISION 


I30 GRANITE STREET 
QUINCY, MASS. 


President 7100 
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|The Kole of 





OES IT NOT SEEM a para- 
dox that after almost half 
a century of organized 
camping we are so drastically 
feeling the need of “real camp- 
ing’ in our camps? What has 
happened to organized camping 
along the way? Has the appa- 
rent objective of getting children 
away from cities — out to the 
woods, lakes, mountains and quiet 
places of the earth, to live in the 
out-of-doors—missed its mark? I 
have pondered a great deal over 
this question. I have not solved 
it. But I shail try, briefly, to give 
a few reasons why I think this 
has happened. Perhaps these rea- 
sons will lead us to some solutions 
for the problem. 





1. If you will delve back into 
early accounts of camps and 
camping, you will find that the 
natural activities inherent in the 
i camp environment constituted the 
camp program. Accommodations 
were primitive, work was shared, 
importations of city sports, games 
and activities were scant. 

Then gradually camps became 
permanent, larger. More and 
more there crept in “city”? im- 
provements, interests, activities, 
equipment and personnel. These 
Improvements burgeoned into 
huge buildings, elaborate playing 
elds, provisions for duplicating 
city activities, and along with the 
city activities came leaders who 
Knew only those and had no 
knowledge of and often no taste 
for more primitive living. 


Camp advertising stressed the 
acreage, the size of the main 
lodge, the number of hot show- 
“rs, playing courts, high-powered 
Counselors, including a psychia- 
trist. Camping, which should be 
Simple, adventuresome living in 
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Surtesy Hazel Chapman, Caravan Camps 


REAL Camping 


By Barbara Ellen Joy 


Past President, ACA 


the out-of-doors, had become a 
very complicated and high-pres- 
sure business. Now the wheel is 
turning and we are again trying 
to go back to a simpie, unelabo- 
rate, unaffected, natural, sound 
way of outdoors living. 


2. The difficulty of finding 
counselors who have the aptitude, 
knowledge and skills to carry on 
the spirit and letter of real camp- 
ing has been another drawback. 
It is not difficult to get fine coun- 
selors who are qualified to lead 
conventional activities by using 
conventional methods. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to procure lead- 
ers who know how to lead indige- 
nous activities and to use the 
methods which stimulate the in- 
terest of campers in such activi- 
ties. 

I foresee no solution to this 
problem on a big scale, unless the 
American Camping Association 
itself can provide training courses 
where counselors who have the in- 
terest and aptitude can learn fun- 


Is Real Camperaftt being 
lost in the Shufile of im- 


ported city activities? 


damentals and go on from there 
on their own. Otherwise, except 
for a trickle from a very few col- 
lege training courses and outing 
clubs, we have to train our own, 
with a very few to spare. 

Another side of this problem is 
the fact that relatively few camp 
directors themselves have a clear 
idea of what “real camping”’ is all 
about, and consequently are un- 
able to supervise adequately and 
help make the soil fertile for the 
seed to grow in. 


3. The third reason is the basic 
one of program concept. I use 
program in its very broadest 
sense, to include everything that 
happens to a child from the time 
he gets up until he goes to bed, 
from the time he enters the camp 
gate until he leaves it. It means, 
therefore, not only the activities 
in which he engages, but what 
happens to him or her in every 
phase of living in the group while 
on the camp grounds and under 
the supervision and guidance of 
the camp management. 

If the camp director conceives 
of camping as a cooperative living 
together of children and adults in 


Life can be so simple and elemental 
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Photo courtesy Joy Camps 
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Photo courtesy Camp Lincoln 


Boys can build their own fireplace for their council fire 


an environment which is of itself 
rich in opportunities for learning 
of social and physical skills, for 
fun and adventure, the pattern of 
living will become simplified and 
the need for bolstering from with- 
out will diminish. Camping then 
will be camping, and not a series 
of importations from school, coun- 
try club, playground, recreation 
centre and settlement, with ac- 
companying objectives, methods 
and personnel. Real camping will 
be large, the basis of work and 
fun, and will not be sandwiched 
in between all those other activ- 
ities. 


Life can be so simple and ele- 
mental and meaningful and un- 
complicated in a camp if the 
adults will just relax and focus 
their energies on letting the camp- 
ers fit themselves into the environ- 
ment and landscape instead of 
imposing themselves and their 
city pressures and ideas on them. 
The basic concept I am trying to 
point out is that city ways are not 
camping ways and that the adap- 
tation from one type of thinking 
and acting and living to another 
is pregnant with interest and pro- 
gram possibilities for children. 

Skills and knowledge of daily 
use in the city are not of particu- 
lar value in the woods, in a canoe, 
or on the trail. One’s strength 
and agility and learning are pit- 
ted against fire, wind, water, 
weather — tangible objects, im- 
personal, predictable adversaries. 

This is what children come to 


16 


camp to find, with shining eyes 
and singing hearts. I am afraid 
that they often do not find it, for 
the simple reason that the camp is 
so planned and so operated that 
this real camping, which could be 
so easily found by these seeking 
children, is lost in the shuffle of 
over-planned schedules of im- 
ported activities, in the require- 
ments of a cut and dried award 
system, and in the limited capaci- 
ties and attitudes of leaders. 

What, then is “‘real camping,”’ 
this will o’ the wisp which seems 
to be eluding us? Briefly, it is the 
utilization to the fullest extent 
compatible with camp objectives 
—which will vary with the type 
and needs. of campers in each 
camp—of the interests, the needs, 
the potentialities which are inher- 
ent in the camp situation. It 
means doing and_ discovering 
things, and handling objects, and 
using materials which are right 
there on the camp location or 
within access. It means that the 
children participate in indigenous 
activities rather than in activities 
brought in from the outside and 
plumped down in the camp set- 
ting. There are several facets to 
this precious jewel, the indige- 
nous program. 

One utilizes the uniqueness of 
the locality and local history to 
add flavor, color and romance to 
the general camp background. 
This means the discovery of in- 
teresting doings and events in the 
region, the observation of natural 
phenomena, of tracing the histor- 


ical background, of learnin:: olq 
ways of life from the aged “hab. 
itants,”’ of cooperating with pres. 
ent day rangers, foresters, crafts. 
men and hobbyists. 

Another searches for ways to 
improve and expand camp fagil- 
ities and equipment. This means 
improvement of the camp lands 
and facilities, from the making of 
a native fernery or a rock garden 
by little girls to big-scale erosion 
and forestry projects, or building 
construction by big boys and girls, 
It means making new trails, mak- 
ing boats and canoes, bridges, 
sun-dials, paddles, totem poles, 
pottery kilns, bows and arrows, 
outdoor kitchens, outpost camps, 
improvised camping out equip- 
ment. 

Still another places reasonable 
responsibility for repair and main- 
tenance of equipment and keep- 
ing of it in ready condition on the 
campers who benefit by its use. 
This means bailing out boats after 
a rain, keeping them clean, mend- 
ing tennis nets, weeding and wat- 
ering the courts, polishing the 
riding tack—making the young- 
sters responsible, insofar as camp- 
ers are able, for the simple ma- 
chinery which makes the camp 
wheels go round safely and con- 
veniently. 

A fourth facet is putting the 
emphasis in activities, such as 
crafts, drama, music, dancing and 
creative writing on the strictly 
camp basis by stressing resources, 
interests and needs arising out of 
the ethnobotanical and general 
camp setting. This means that in- 
stead of using prepared, unorig- 
inal and citified crafts materials 
we use native clays, woods, 
grasses, fibers, dyes and stains, 
barks, and other native materials. 
We make maps and signs, plaster 
casts, bird houses, weather lore 
gadgets, Indian looms, indulge in 
modelling from nature, in outdoor 
sketching and photography. We 
fish, pick berries, and reap the 
bounty nature puts before us l 
such profusion. 

It means we write original 
plays on such subjects as forestry, 
conservation, natural and man- 
made history of the region, star 
legends, current camp life. 
means we sing ballads, hiking 
songs and folk songs of the re 


(continued on page 3!) 
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Fun Around the Camptire 


Material assembled to help camp 
counselors prepare interesting, 


stimulating campfire programs 


HERE ARE six types of pro- 
grams offered which include 
combative contests, puzzles, 
team and dual games of skill. 
Each of the six types of programs 
can be organized and presented 


By A. H. Wyman 


Sherwood Forest Camp, Troy, Mo. 


Many of the listed events can be 
organized into one hour or two 


adapted to in- or out-of-doors. 
For purposes of clarification 
the following example is offered 
as a simple method of organizing, 
marking, and supervising pro- 
gram Type No. 1. Other games 








on a competitive team basis. hour programs, and all can be_ will be listed in a later issue. 
Place J 
Out-of-doors at a campfire (audience-theater type or in circle.) 14, ~~ * Z_ 
— - - JZ 

i \ : 4 


Lighting 
From torches six feet high, or number 10 tin cans as foot lights, or 
camp fire of log cabin type at either end of stage, or end wing electric 





spot lights. hd ‘ 2s S< 
Master of Ceremonies »- * 2 _ 
The M. C. should station himself close to program materials and prop- > ‘in 
erties, and should wear top hat or other distinctive dress or costume. a re \ 





Judges 


Judges or ‘‘Talent Scouts” should be seated in a convenient and unob- 
structed place for quick and decisive decisions. 





Score 


A blackboard should be provided for (1) Listed Program, (2) Name 
of each event, (3) Keeping score of events, (4) Total team score. 
Awards are made immediately after each event or at an end-of-pro- 
gram ceremony. 








Prizes 


Awards should be inexpensive, funny, made by campers or drawn by 
camp artist, appropriate to camping or play area. 


ee 





Size of Play Area 


A 24 foot marked ring. Contestants grouped by teams. Places 
assigned for trial winners and in readiness for finals. 
(1) 24 ft. circle for spectators and contestants. 


(2) Starting line and competitive six foot circle for dual 
contests. 


5) Judges’ stand. 
1) Scorer and scoring board. 
>) Table for game properties. 


2 


oO, 
6) Artist and prize table. 

7) Goal posts or lines marked on floor. 
8) 


Seating arrangement for teams designated as White, 
Yellow, Blue and Green. 


SE ER PRON O™ 
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18. 


Leadership Techniques 


Find a space suitable for the type of program you have chosep, 


Use the check list attached to the special type of program by 
(a) gathering all checked materials, (b) placing them in readj- 
ness on property table at rear of audience. Arrange properties 
in groups according to event number. (c) Select as property as- 
sistants two persons. Rehearse each event with assistants (pro- 
gram aids). 


Be sure you know how to play the game. 


Don’t embarrass contestants or draw undue attention to the 
loser. 


Keep your sense of humor at all times—even when your dec- 
sions are questioned by the audience. 


The best method of explaining the game or contest is to demon- 
strate it with your program aids. 


If rules are necessary, explain, and do not change them. (Hov- 
ever, strength tests have to be modified sometimes. ) 


Be on your toes all the time. Make spectators and contestants 
feel that you are part of the game. 


Try to sense when the game is too strenuous—stop it, call ita 
tie, or start over. 


Try always to lead your contestants, not boss them. 
Try to have everyone take part. 


Don’t try to carry the whole load alone, of preparing and carry- 
ing out the program. Pass out a liberal amount of responsibility. 


A pat on the back of the loser and a ‘‘Good work, you will do 
much better next time.” 


Better do without a whistle to keep order than use it too oftel. 


Give the “tough guy” or loud and noisy fellows the first chance 
to try their skill and strength in the dual contests. 


Ask the trouble makers to help you (Enlist as Program Aids). 


Remember your best demonstrators should be your helpers (pl! 
gram aids) that you have personally trained. 


Don’t hurry your game description—let it sink in. A clear, col: 
cise, slowly spoken description saves you a lot of lost energy and 
patience. 


Ask for help to clean up the play area after the “‘show.”’ 


Be sure to thank those who helped you and the audience for thel! 
co-operation and the competitors for making the evening a SUC 
cess. 
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Method Used in Matching Contestants 


If the Little Council Fire Circle is used—(in which the audience is 
assembled in a circle) the contestants can be divided into four 


pon. 





































Sen, equal teams, clubs, villages or tribes. 
(a) Each team should choose a club symbol, name, motto, color, 
. by song, cheer, and leader. 
adi- (b) Each section should be decorated with identifying colors and 
ties emblems or crest in the nature of shields. By using heraldry 
as. each club has untold opportunities and play of imagination 
pro- in decorating their assembly sections. 
2. When the Master of Ceremonies issues a call for the next event, he Sa 
will receive better response if he asks for a volunteer. In order . 
to even up or match competitive talent fairly, the M.C. should pair = se 
the contestants according to height, weight, age, and strength 
the where dual contests are used. / * hee i 


After a winner has been decided and publicly announced, the 
M. C. should escort him to a spot within the circle for victors. 
4, Winners of trial events are then paired and compete for first and 


Co 












































leci- second places. Losers are paired and play off for third and fourth 

places, points and prizes. FIRST PRIZE 
sie 5. Have scores tabulated on score board with the points won by each — 

team. 

6. Prizes can be awarded immediately after each event. 
1ow- 
Type 1—Combative or Dual Contests 
tants 
Properties Description of the Event | 

ine , , 

Chalk a six-foot aan sianatiitien 

sianln Hold ankle, hopping and knocking the oppo- 

nent off balance or out of a six-foot ring. oo Se 
Dog Fight % 

_ Two belts. Down on hands and knees facing opponent pm - 
ary: Mark a line. with belts over back of head—tug and pull A id. 
vility. opponent over the line. 

ill do Stick Pull Up 
One broom stick or Contestants are in sitting position on floor ¢; 
pick handle. facing each other both grasping same stick. 

often. They pull stick to get opponent off the floor. 

hance | Friendly Enemies 
Two large handker- | , | 
tia . Blindfold each player. Give them paper swat- GR 
Tw | | ters or a stocking stuffed with paper. Locate 

ls). wo paper swatters. enemy with swatter. 

(pro- Tractor Pull 
Mark chalk line for Horse and rider—back to back on all fours. 
goal. Riders hold hands and horses pull away. Ob- 

ar ject is to pull back over given line. 

= 
Two pairs boxing Smudge Boxing 
gloves or paper ’ , 
swatters. Boxing with smudged gloves. 

y’ thell —. 

a suc: Two Apple barrels. 
Two pairs boxing Barrel Boxing 
gloves or Stand in barrels two feet apart. Box. 
Two paper swatters. 
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M. ay is the time to — 


Inspect your camp site, equipment and buildings for necessary 
repairs, removal of hazard spots, filling of worn paths and 
low places. 


Go over the camp with your caretaker and make a list of 
work to be done before the campers arrive. 


Plan landscaping, flower beds, planting of nursery seedlings 
obtained from your state forestry service at low cost. 


Get in touch with your state department of conservation to 
enlist the services of some of its personnel to teach conservation, 
fire fighting, safety practices on camping trips, wildlife 
observation, fishing laws, etc. 


Check your last year's report by the Department of Health 
inspector to improve your sanitation, water supply, sewage 
disposal, insect abatement and food handling. 


Review your list of staff committees to be appointed during 
your pre-camp staff training period. 


Select "work projects" which your campers can do to 
improve the camp site and equipment during the summer. 


Ask your local and state travelling libraries to ship loan 
libraries for campers and staff for use during the summer. 


Prepare "Suggestions to Parents" to be sent out when you 
mail your final instructions. 


Be ready to suggest to your staff and campers that you support 
@ war orphan or some worthy projects through your chapel offerings. 


Get in touch with your county road commissioner asking him 
to recondition your road to camp before the summer rush i8 on. 


Send your staff an outline of counselor duties, rules and 
responsibilities before they come to camp. 


Prepare the questionnaire to parents asking them how you can 
best help their children, what their weak and strong points are, 
their eating habits, social attitudes, etc. 


Prepare your medical examination blanks for campers 
suggesting that the medical check-up should be made within the 
week before departure for camp. 


Plan how each camper can become successful in at least one 
camp activity or skill in order to enable him to return home better 
equipped to meet successfully the demands of his normal environment. 


Lewis C. Reimann, 
Camp Charlevoiz, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A Realistic 







Approach 


ATURE STUDY is, 
doxically, both the hardest 
and easiest of subjects to 
teach; hardest, because it has 
been so encrusted with sentimen- 
talities that most healthy children 
respond to a promise of nature 


para- 


study with a groan. “The dear 
little birdies, the sweet-smelling 
flowers, or Benjy the Badger!” 
What serious, inquisitive child 
wants that sort of approach to 
his “‘’satiable curiosity ?” 

But, show a crowd of boys how 
the structure of a bird’s wing 
serves to make flight possible, 
point out the little vestige of a 
thumb and explain that it acts as 
an aileron for gaining height, 
open up the well-packaged win- 
ter buds of a deciduous tree and 
find the furled miniature leaves 
within and you won’t have to tell 
fanciful tales to attract children 
to that most wonderful of books, 
Nature. 

The problem is how to break 
down the prejudice which well- 
meaning books and foolish people 
have built up. A nature ramble 
8a good starting point, the lead- 
er taking out about a dozen 
youngsters. The first object of in- 
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to Nature Study 


By Janet L. Nichkelsburg 


San Francisco Girl Scout Program Advisor 


terest to be discovered may be 
simply a water-worn pebble, it 
may be a gall on a branch or a 
pine cone, or it may be an ant 
dragging something along the 
ground. Everyone pauses for a 
good look and in the ensuing dis- 
cussion many ideas are brought 
forth as to the nature and cause 
of the particular object. Poor 
ideas are never labelled wrong 
but good ones are emphasized. 

The leader then awakens the 
curlosity of the children to search 
for things they have never noticed 
before and to see how many new 
things they can find on this trip. 
They pool the knowledge they 
have and the leader adds some 
facts to their store. He may ex- 
plain that a water-worn pebble 
tells a story. The substance of 
which it is composed shows where 
it came from; the amount worn 
off as evidenced by the smooth 
corners shows how far it has 
travelled. If it is very smooth, it 
has had a long, hard life, been 
brought down by a stream or bat- 
tered on the seashore. 

They all watch as a gall is 
opened to see the worm within 
and a bit of the life-cycle of the 
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gall-fly is explained. The further 
they delve into the subject, the 
more interested the youngsters 
become, and the questions come 
thick and fast. Can they find oth- 
er galls? Are all the galls alike 
and do the same kind attach 
themselves to similar plant-life? 
On what plants are they grow- 
ing? Where is that ant going? 
Where is the ant-hill? If the ant- 
hill is disturbed can the nurse- 
ants be seen, rushing out with 
pupa in arms? 

So far on this trip the nature 
counselor has neither sentimen- 
talized nor has he bothered with 
a lot of names, for names are an- 
other of the stumbling blocks 
which keep so many youngsters 
from enjoying nature study. 
“Learn the names of 50 trees or 
25 birds,” the manual urges. Off 
goes the child to his book, or 
worse still, out comes an old 
“National Geographic” magazine 
with beautiful pictures and he 
cuts these out and pastes them in 
a book with his best handwriting 
underneath and an _ inscription 
carefully copied from an encyclo- 
pedia, in terms the meaning of 

(continued on page 37) 
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Sketch by Ted Farrington, Camp Owakonze 


CAMP RIFLERY 


VERY YEAR new camps 

are opened and every year 

directors of established 
camps look for activities which 
will add variety and interest to 
their program. 

Camps which have adopted 
riflery will testify to its appeal to 
boys and girls, and to its inherent 
values. This article is intended to 
discuss the equipment necessary 
and to make suggestions for set- 
ting up an adequate program. 

Starting riflery, even on a very 
moderate scale, will involve con- 
siderable planning and cost some 
money. The labor and materials 
required in building a backstop 
and firing line will vary with the 
physical conditions and the elabo- 
rateness of the installation. 


One of the first problems is 
building the range. In choosing 
the location, safety is the prime 
consideration. Most directors will 
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By Charles C. Barclay 


Camp Algonquian 


Suggested equipment for setting up a safe riflery program 


want it away from the main traf- 
fic of the camp, and at the same 
time readily accessible. If pos- 
sible, the area behind the back- 
stop should not be populated for 
a distance up to a mile. Prefer- 
ably the shooter should face 
north; this gives better light on 
the targets and less glare in the 
eyes of the shooter through the 
entire day. The range should be 
as level as possible and free of 
obstructions between the firing 
points and the target butts. The 
approach and entry to the range 
should be from behind the firing 
points. 


Camps which can combine the 
above desirable features with a 
hill to be used as the backstop, 
are fortunate. If the hill is small 
or has a very gentle slope, it can 
be cut back until there is an eight 
or ten foot bank, with a steep 
slope. 


If no hill is available where the 
range is to be located, a mound 
of earth can be thrown up. In 
either case, it is dangerous to 
shoot directly into the dirt; small 
stones, accumulated lead, or oth- 
er hard objects may cause bullets 
to ricochet. To prevent this, have 
target butts several feet out from 
the bank, cut the bank back un- 
til it is vertical, put posts in and 
pile softwood logs on top of each 
other behind the posts. Then fill 
the dirt back in behind the logs. 


Lead will now pass through the 
target, through the logs, and i 
to the earth, thus preventing rico 
cheting. Poplar or similar soft- 
woods, six to 10 inches through, 
are the cheapest and best for this 
purpose. They usually need to be 
replaced every year. 


The front edge of the firing 
points should be 50 feet from and 
parallel to the row of target butts. 
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Firing points are usually ele- 
vated a few inches, to insure 
drainage if they are not covered 
and to bring the shooter up ona 
level with the targets, which are 
usually hung 20 inches above the 
ground. If the firing point is not 
covered it may be sodded. On dirt 
or concrete firing points, it is cus- 
tomary to use thin mattresses or 
shooting pads. 

It is desirable to allow four 
feet of width for every shooter, 
with an additional space of about 
two feet at each end of the range. 
A range accommodating four 
shooters would require about 20 
feet; six firing points would need 
28 feet. The range should be 
planned so that the number of fir- 
ing points can be increased when 
necessary. 

Most directors feel that indi- 
vidual target carriers are a good 
investment, both from the safety 
angle and because they permit 
bringing in a target for examina- 
tion or exchange without stopping 
the firing of the entire line. At no 
time is it ever necessary for a 
shooter to be in front of the line 
of fire. 

Target butts may be made by 
sinking posts in the ground with 
two cross poles bolted to these 
posts. Light frames bearing the 
targets may be nailed to these 
poles, directly in front of each 
firing point. In the event target 
returns are used, these posts and 
poles need to be rigid enough to 
withstand the tension of a wire 
stretched from each firing point 
to the upper pole. 

A storage place for mats, tar- 
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gets, records and—most impor- 
tant—guns and ammunition, must 
be provided. This may be a near- 
by building or a room in a build- 
ing. All guns belonging to the 
camp or to campers should be 
kept there. Under no conditions 
should campers be permitted to 
keep guns or ammunition in their 
cabins. The instructor should 
see to it that they are locked up 
at all times, except when they are 
in actual use. 

An excellent range-construc- 
tion folder, including details of 
backstop, both covered and un- 
covered firing points, a target car- 
rier system and other desirable 
range installations can be secured 
from the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. It was prepared principally 
by a staff member who spent sev- 
eral years as a riflery counselor 
in a boys’ camp, is based on actu- 
al experience and is both practical 
and economical. Some of the 
facilities described are not neces- 
sities, but they are desirable and, 
even if not installed the first year, 
the site should be so selected that 
they can be added. 

An investment in good guns is 
the best policy. Most boys or 
girls who are 12 or over are able 
to handle the standard .22 caliber 
target rifles. Among the most 
widely used are the Remington 
Model 513T and the Winchester 
Model 75. For older and larger 
boys and girls the Winchester 
Model 52 (preferably with stan- 
dard weight barrel), the Reming- 
ton Model 37 and the Government 
Springfield MII represent the very 
highest quality equipment. How- 











ever, these guns are quite expen- 
sive, the Springfield now being 
practically unavailable. The ave- 
rage camp will be very well 
equipped with such rifles as the 
Remington 513T and Winchester 
75. 

Boys between 10 and 12 should 
have a lighter weight gun, with a 
short stock, or the stock on one 
of the guns mentioned above can 
be cut down for the smaller shoot- 
ers. Lighter guns by Winchester, 

vemington, Mossberg and some 
others are usually satisfactory. 

Ammunition could not be pur- 
chased from private sources dur- 
ing the war but it is now returning 
to the market. Camps having a 
membership in the National Rifle 
Association have been able to pur- 
chase ammunition in lots of 
10,000 rounds from the War De- 
partment. They should estimate 
their needs and order at least two 
months in advance of the open- 
ing of camp. 

The rifles mentioned above are 
chambered for .22 caliber long 
rifle ammunition, and other am- 
munition, as_ shorts or longs, 
should not be used in them. 

All camps that I know of, 
charge enough for ammunition to 
cover the cost of the ammunition 
and the targets used. 


Program 


Riflery has such an appeal to 
boys and girls that there is dan- 
ger of being content with a poor 
or mediocre job, because even 
that will interest the campers. 
This is unfortunate when it is so 


(continued on page 40) 
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Shown in these illustrations are a few easily  |{_.,, 
constructed additions which will make your 
range just that much better, at little cost. 





With Paddle and?a¢ 


Part II of an article describing the 


long-awaited canoe trip which is the 


main eventin the summer's program 


FTER OUR RETURN from 
A the preliminary fishing trip 

described in last month’s 
issue, we remain in camp for a 
period of a week to 10 days. Dur- 
ing this time we carry on all the 
sports, coaching and tournaments 
usual to the camp. After a few 
days of this the boys begin to pes- 
ter us for the big trips, and we 
begin to make our plans. 

Usually, among the group of 
campers there are two or three 
distinct types—the fisherman, the 
explorer, and the boy who just 
wants to go places. So we meet 
to set up trips which will provide 
as nearly as possible for the pref- 
erences and the needs of these 
differing groups. We try to avoid 
duplication of any of the trips we 
have taken over the past few 
years, and the older boys—those 
with the longest attendance rec- 
ord in camp—have first choice of 
route. 

These trips will take us much 
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farther from home and, therefore, 
the details are much more exact- 
ing. We won’t be able to beg, bor- 
row or buy anything should it be 
forgotten, and, like the voyageurs 
of old we will have to rely en- 
tirely on our own_ resources. 
Should anything happen to a 
canoe it will be up to us to im- 
provise some means of getting 
back to camp. Our first aid wan- 
gan must be complete and, should 
our plans call for white water, our 
canoe repair kits will need addi- 
tional supplies. However, white 
water is dangerous and realizing 
the responsibility we have to the 
parents for the safe return of the 
boys, we try to avoid this when- 
ever possible except to give the 
boys a taste of it in safe waters. 
We try to arrange each trip so 
that it will contain something of 
lasting interest, such as a visit to 
a gold or iron mine, crossing an 
old fur trail, following the famous 
Dawson Trail and seeing the rem- 
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nants of boats, camps or machin- 
ery left behind by General Wolse- 
ley on his way to Winnipeg to 
down the Riel Rebellion. 


When the fishermen go off on 
their 10 day trip, it does not 
necessarily follow that they will 
spend the whole 10 days fishing, 
but their trip is so arranged that 
they may have more layovers if 
they wish, and the route is laid 
out through the better fishing wa- 
ters. For example, our lake is a 
trout lake, the one east of us has 
great wall-eye fishing, and a little 
farther to the north we run into 
muskies. To the south and to the 
east is good bass fishing. Since it 
is impossible to take them all in 
on one trip, we have the freedom 
of selecting special fishing trips. 

For the explorers we have a 
different system. We take this 
group of adventurous boys and 
put at their head a man who is 
equally adventurous but unusual- 
ly steady. I stress the word 
“steady,” for this will be the 
group which will find new trails 
and new country for the trips 
which will follow later. The maps 
we use are made from photo- 
graphs taken from planes and 
they are very detailed, sometimes 
too much so to suit our needs; 
for instance, all water, whether 
deep or shallow, is marked as 
navigable. This in many cases is 
not true as we have found out by 
backbreaking and tedious exper!- 
ences. 

So our exploring group goes 
out for a week or two, leaving 
with the camp a map of the gen- 
eral area they wish to explore. 
They may clean up long forgotten 
and overgrown trails or they may 
even build new portages into 
what may look to them like inter- 
esting country. Their chances of 
becoming discouraged are greater 
because of the unknown ahead 
and yet the thrill of the unknown 
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by Exwin C. Gerber 


Camp Owakonze 


gives them the added push so that 
when a new lake or route is found 
the satisfaction is all the greater. 
To these young explorers goes the 
reward of having lakes and trails 
named after them. 

The third group, or the group 
that wants to go places and see 
things, is assigned to the longest 
trip. They may want to visit an 
iron mine some 40 miles away as 
the crow flies, but the way we go 
will probably cail for 100 miles 
of paddling. They may want to 
see how far they can go in a Cer- 
tain specified time and in this way 
they, too, become explorers, for 
they will, of necessity, come into 
new territory. 

Paddling on the big lakes can 
be as lonesome and boring as 
driving a herd across the endless 
prairies. Something must be done 
to combat this, otherwise the boys 
will count the strokes from one 
point to another, or watch their 
somach muscles respond to every 
hew sweep of the paddle. One of 
the things we have added to elim- 
inate part of the drag at these 
times is a game which taxes the 
observation and alertness of the 
boys. This game can vary with 
the locality. We give points to the 
boys for each thing they see be- 
fore anyone else, such as a heron, 
duck, loon, kingfisher, deer, mink, 
otter, fox, wolf, moose, bear, etc., 
each beaver or beaver house, 
muskrat or muskrat house, beaver 
food pile, beaver chewed tree or 
beaver dam. For spotting por- 
lages, a cabin or logging camp, 
langer tower, log boom, shooting 
‘tar and survey cuts we add 
points. 

Every once in a while the staff- 
man will ask one of the boys to 
\dentify a tree or plant or a con- 
tellation, If they fail we do not 
leduct points; they just lose that 
‘portunity to add to their score. 


Sketches by Ted Farrington, Camp Owakonze 
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In connection with the 
1947 campaign to prevent 
forest fires, the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
now has available for the use 
of camp directors a special, 
free kit consisting of a pro- 
motion folder, background 
booklet, samples of various 
posters and small items such 
as bookmarks and stamps, 
all of which are designed to 
impress campers with the 
necessity of preventing for- 
est, woods and range fires. 





YOU can prevent forest fires! 


Reproductions of a couple of 
these reminders appear in 
this issue. | 
The contents of the packet 
are colorful and interesting 
and every camp director can 
make a real contribution to 
an extremely worth while 
campaign by sending for one 
before the opening of camp 
to Mr. Clint Davis, Director, 
Forest Fire Prevention, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. 








For a portage we usually give 
them an extra dessert or a similar 
bonus. 

As different as these trips may 
be, they all have certain basic 
factors in common. Each trip 
leaves with the camp head before 
departure a pretty definite route 
of their proposed trip. Each tries 
to see and learn as much of the 
bush country as they possibly can, 
and each will play pretty much 
the same games and take enough 
five minute rest periods so the 
trips may be as much fun as pos- 
sible. Each is drilled so _ thor- 
oughly in the safety factor that 
we have had no really serious ac- 
cidents. This safety factor is 
stressed in the use of the axe, the 
proper cutting of trees and care 
in extinguishing fires. We have 
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been so careful in putting out 
fires and have established such a 
reputation that we can go into 
country that is completely barred 
from others by rangers because of 
the dryness of the timber. We dis- 
courage excessive blazing of 
trees. We like to see and know 
the woods as woods not as bill- 
boards of phantom “‘Kilroys.”’ 

As we return, each trip, like the 
minstrels of old, brings back a 
song of the trip. The groups back 
at camp expect and look forward 
to this singing and as the trip 
nears the trip dock they yell out 
“Song!” The canoes then all 
come together and give out with 
their masterpiece, into which the 
poets of the trip have put all of 
the thrills, the adventures and all 
the comic episodes. 
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President's Page 


Dear Members of ACA: 


It is difficult to include ‘‘up-to- 
the-minute”’ news in this column 
since copy for the Magazine is 
due about six weeks before the 
issue reaches you. The Southeast 
Convention is still in the future so 
the promised committee appoint- 
ments must, of necessity, wait un- 
til the June issue. 

Plans are afoot for a meeting of 
the new Executive Committee to 
be held at Oconomowoc, Wiscon- 
sin, on May 2, 3 and 4. At that 
time a two-year calendar for ACA 
activities will be outlined and fill- 
ed in as far as possible. Deci- 
sions will be reached, for presen- 
tation to the Board, regarding na- 
tional workshops and 1949 con- 
ventions. As all the regional con- 
ventions will be completed, it will 
be possible to carry out the wishes 
of the Board as expressed by the 
vote “that after the regional con- 
ventions of this year we recon- 
sider the policy, and make a de- 
cision on the policy in the light of 
our experience.’ Having had the 
rare opportunity of attending all 
of these recent conventions, I am 
enthusiastic about one big nation- 
al convention every second year, 
with regional conventions during 
the interim years. It is my hope 
that the Board will approve the 
continuation of this policy. 

May I report my trip and thus 
tell you why I believe in regional 
conventions? Cleveland was first 
with an attendance of about 650 
people. Strong and not-so-strong 
sections combined to produce an 
excellent program tied around the 
theme of “More Real Camping.’’ 

February 27, 28 and March 1 
were the dates of the second con- 
vention in Kansas City, Missouri. 
No amount of ice, snow and win- 
try winds could dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the 250 people who 
met to discuss “Camping, A Chal- 
lenge To Peacetime America.” 
Again hard work was done on the 
priorities from the Oconomowoc 
workshop. 

The little town of Gearhart, 
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Oregon, was the scene of the third 
convention held on March 4, 5, 
6 and 7. Thousands of miles sep- 
arate Kansas City from Gearhart, 
but the trip was well worth the 
time and effort. It was a privilege 
to share in the work of this group 
of 200 who chose ‘Destiny 
Makers” as the theme of their 
convention. Workshops on the 
same Oconomowoc subjects met 
through the full four days. One— 
on Standards — actually com- 
pleted their assignment and pro- 
duced a mimeographed set of 
Standards for the Pacific Camp- 
ing Federation before the meeting 
was over. This, in turn, will go 
to the national committee on 
Standards as the Northwest’s con- 
tribution to the “official’ ACA 
Standards which we hope to 
adopt at the 1948 convention. 

“Guideposts to Good Camping”’ 
was the theme of the fourth con- 
vention held in New York City on 
March 138, 14 and 15. 





Even without the last conven- 
tion at Asheville, already twice as 
many people have gathered to- 
gether to work for good camping 
as were able to meet in Boston 
last year. Many more than twice 
as many people — probably four 
times as many — have shared in 
the production of a convention. 
Furthermore, we have all worked 
to a common end. Across the 
country hundreds of people have 


By Carol Gulich Hulbert 
President, ACA 


directed their best thinking along 
the paths suggested in the pro- 
gram planning workshop. Truly 
the American Camping Associa- 
tion is united in purpose as never 
before. 

At each convention it was my 
privilege to meet with section of- 
ficers and board members to dis- 
cuss plans for the future of the 
ACA. It was gratifying to find 
everyone in agreement on the 
SIZE of the budget, although 
opinions differed as to HOW this 
budget should best be raised. 
Many feared that the upgrading 
of membership fees would work 
undue hardship on organization 
camps, thus losing rather than 
gaining friends for ACA. This, 
of course, must not happen. If the 
by-laws are changed in accord- 
ance with the ballot now in the 
mails, the Executive Committee 
will be asked to consider and 
recommend some plan of group 
membership suitable for camps. 

There is great interest in a Na- 
tional Camp Directory. If we se- 
cure a larger budget and a bigger 
staff, this well may be one of our 
first specific services to our men- 
bership. 

In order that we may fulfill our 
time schedule, it is important that 
all workshop reports on Stand- 
ards be sent promptly to the Nna- 
tional chairman, Mr. Wilbur 
Joseph, The Brashear Associa- 
tion, 919 Carson Street, S. S. Pitts- 
burgh 3, Pennsylvania. Please re 
member also that reports of all 
these meetings will be published 
in a “Yearbook of Conventions 
which may be purchased fol 
$2.00 through the national office. 
Keynote addresses as well as 
workshop reports will appear !! 
this important volume. This 1s 4 
“must” for all people wishing \ 
keep abreast of the best thinking 
in the field of camping. 

Sincerely yours, | 
Carol Gulick Hulber! 
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O ONE person 

can carry on 

all available 
craft projects in 
one camp during 
one summer. The 
camp director must 
keep in mind what 
part the crafts are 
to play in his camp 
program. Are they 
to be a part of a 
large creative pro- 
gram or just busy 
work to keep camp- 
ers happy? He 
must then hire his 
counselor and allocate funds ac- 
cordingly. 

Every child likes to make 
things — or did until some adult 
discouraged him, told him he was 
too messy or that his work was no 
good. One of the most discour- 
aging things is failure; it mustn’t 
happen in camp. But remember 
also that something that looks 
like a failure to you may be an 
experience and a thing of pride to 
achild. Don’t put your standards 
out of his reach, but keep them 
high. Children’s work must be 
childlike. Help keep it that way, 
but make sure the projects you 
have planned will meet the age 
and experience level of your 
campers. 

If a 10-year-old chooses to ham- 
mer a 10-inch pewter plate, you 
can with tact persuade him to 
make a three-inch ash tray or pin 
dish. He can learn the same pro- 
cesses. He doesn’t have the pa- 
“ence or strength to do a good 
Job on a large piece; it is an ex- 
pensive item and belongs to a 
more experienced craftsman. 

A young girl may want to make 
a pair of clogs; she has big ideas 
about carving them to fit her foot. 
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You know she can’t handle a 
rasp and yet it would be wise to 
avoid saying “‘no.”’ Find some old- 
er camper making a pair of clogs; 
get her to let the younger camper 
work on hers a minute; it won’t 
take much dissuading after that. 

Sometimes I have run out of 
ways to dissuade, and have let a 
camper tackle a too difficult pro- 
ject with the result that I have to 
do too much of the work on it. 
That is never the best way for a 
camper to experience success in 
craftwork. 

Where do your campers get 
their ideas for designs, whether 
for carving, modeling or painting 
on wood? They all have varied 
backgrounds and need help with 
ideas, the extent depending a 
great deal on art experiences at 
school and in the home. Each 
has many ideas in his head, but 
sometimes at camp I find they are 
so full of the outdoors it’s hard 
for them to settle down and plan. 

Have source material available. 
Cut up craft catalogues, design 
Magazines, pictures of animals. 
Arrange these on bulletin boards 
or on walls of the craft house. A 
boy may decide to do a dog in 





Develop their Creative Ideas 


clay from seeing a 
picture of a dog. 
The picture may 
have been a col- 
lie and the _ boy 
may make a scottie 
in clay. Still, the 
picture helped him 
make up his mind 
and that was the 
important thing. 

If a craft pro- 
ject can be carried 
on as well out of 
A doors as indoors, 
encourage it. I like 
to have campers 
who are hammering or _ using 
sandpaper go out on the steps 
where the air is nice, the sun 
feels good and the confusion is 
spread instead of concentrated. 

I keep track of each project a 
camper does and its cost on a 
card. This is a simple way to 
check on how much a camper ac- 
complishes and gives me a chance 
to advise her wisely on what to do 
next, if she seeks advice. 

If you are unhappy in messy 
work, you had better not plan to 
do much crafts. Craft work is 
messy—but it can be a well-or- 
ganized mess. Keep supplies sep- 
arate. For instance, keep enam- 
els and turpentine on one table or 
shelf; on another have showcard 
paint and brushes, and in still a 
third place have shellac and al- 
cohol. 

Children, if told to use red 
paint, are not always experienced 
enough to know whether it is 
enamel or showcard they want. 
Teach them the differences and 
reasons for using one or the other, 
and then make it easy for them 
to get the right kind. They must 
also be taught how to care for 
supplies, what to clean brushes in, 
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etc. It means a lot of checking 
for a counselor, but will make 
campers much more independent 
workers. 

For the sake of grouping I have 
divided craft possibilities as I see 
them into four groups. The first 
group is “Camp Projects.”’ I think 
there are campers, who, if ap- 
proached properly, would enjoy 
doing things for the camp. If you 
will help two or three campers 
find a suitable log, give them an 
axe, hammer, chisel, paint and en- 
couragement, they will have fun 
and take pride in making a totem 
pole for the campfire site. 

Last year I suggested we buy 
surplus kegs and decorate them as 
stools. Twelve were decorated by 
older campers and presented to 
the camp for use in the chalet. 
They won’t last forever, but they 
are colorful and cost little. And 
above all, the campers take pride 
each time they are used. Since 
the girls who decorated them had 
nothing to take home and show 
for their work, I took a picture of 
each girl with her finished keg 
and gave it to her. 

Do your cabins have names or 
symbols? Campers could redec- 
orate or make new Signs or carry 
out symbols such as bears, beav- 
ers,etc. for each cabin. Of course 
this couldn’t be done every year, 
but maybe this is the year to do 
it. 

In our camp we have to use 
candles or lanterns, or both, in the 
dining room on dark days. Camp- 
ers could make candle holders. It 
would be a good experience for 
several campers to select birch- 
wood, with permission, saw off 
lengths and bore holes for can- 


dles. The holders could be for 
single candles, pairs or large 
groups. 


“Entertainment” is my second 
group of craft possibilities. No 
craft counselor can really consci- 
entiously maintain a_ hands-off 
Policy in this field, although it 
would make life much simpler if 
we could. Small boys and girls 
as well as adults enjoy making 
puppets, and everyone likes to be 
entertained. Puppets and the 
stage scenery for a certain story 
could be made in craft hour and 
used in a play for an evening pro- 
gram. Working with the program 
counselor is necessary, of course. 
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For a special day you may need 
program covers. Some camper 
can easily apply a design she’s 
used on a box to a blockprint or 
stencil, and other campers could 
help print 100 or more covers 
from this stencil without too much 
trouble. 

“Integration”’ with other camp 
activities is third in my grouping. 
It is easier to isolate ourselves and 
work as we please. But is it best 
for the camper or camp? Isola- 
tionism can’t be best anywhere in 
this day and age and camp is no 
exception. In nature study a 
group may make a fine collection 
of leaves. With supplies and help 
they can spatter over the pressed 
leaves to keep a permanent pat- 
tern of each in his notebook, or 
they may decorate stationery in 
the same way. This is not new or 
even exciting, but it does teach a 
process and it is fun. 

A camper enjoying archery 
may want to make his own arm 
guard of leather, or make a tar- 
get or even carve a bow. If he 
owns his own arrows, he may 


Remember 
Only you can 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 








want to make a leather case for 
them. Encourage him. 

It will really depend on the 
craft counselor and _ director 
whether or not these first three 
project groups are successful, be- 
cause, of course, each camper 
thinks of his own wants and per- 
sonal crafts come first to him. So 
my fourth and most important di- 
vision is the “Personal Craft” 
problems at camp. Many camp- 
ers on the first day at camp take 
inventory of their family and 
plan to make a gift for each, in- 


cluding grandma, aunt and uncle 
but that list may be long and tire- 
some unless we divert their inter- 
ests. 

The three main personal craft 
fields are metal, wood and leath- 
er. 

For metal projects I include 
pewter, copper and silver. Ash 
trays, bowls, hot dish pads, nap- 
kin rings, plates, book-ends, 
bracelets and buttons are projects 
most easily carried on in camp. 

I suggest piercing and etching 
of metal as the two best means 
of decorating it. Soldering, I feel, 
is too difficult; too much of it has 
to be done by the counselor. By 
the time a camper has been shown 
how to do it, the project is nearly 
completed and he or she is off to 
something else. And without elec- 
tricity the time spent with one 
camper on soldering takes too 
much time from others wanting 
help. However, a group of older 
girls all wanting to learn solder- 
ing and simple jewelry-making 
could be handled successfully. 

Basswood and pine are two ex- 
cellent and less expensive woods, 
I find, for general camp _ use. 
These woods may be painted, 
stained, chip carved or decorated 
with gesso or thin metal. 

Box decoration seems to be one 
of the most popular wood crafts. 
Other projects are trays, plates, 
clogs, book-ends, bracelets and 
plaques. Boxes come both assem- 
bled and unassembled; it is good 
experience for a camper to fit, 
glue and assemble, rather than 
just decorate. I try to encourage 
the complete process. 

Try to stress all kinds of leather 
projects. Link belts, one or two 
per camper, are a good project. 
It takes dexterity and manipula- 
tive skill, but any normal child 
can do them easily, and after one 
it becomes just busy work with 
no creative reaction at all. Calf 
skin is the best leather for tool- 
ing, but others are also good. 
Billfolds, key cases, purses, pic- 
ture frames and tooled belts are 
interesting and creative projects. 

Tooling and stamping are the 
best methods of decorating sim- 
ple leather projects. Lacing of 
leather goods may be done simply 
or made to look very professional. 


(Part II describing other crafts 
will appear in a later issue.) 
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Real Camping 

(continued from page 16) 
gion, good, clever songs instead of 
the raucous and fatuous parodies 
which pass for singing in some 
camps. 

It means we foster creative 
writing on nature and camp sub- 
jects and make collections of 
camp and nature poems, songs 
and stories. It means that we co- 
operate with local fire wardens 
and conservation officers, visit 
their stations and establishments 
and assist them, if possible. We 
make nature trails, build up the 
right sort of camp museums, 
make censuses of flowers, birds, 
etc. 

It also means in our Sunday 


Service talks we forget the city 


sermons and instead talk about 
such things as social life and co- 
operation in nature, the wonders 
and power in nature, adaptation 
and survival in nature, and nature 
as a helper and life-giver. 

In just these brief paragraphs 
I have pointed out some tangible 
ways in which camp activities can 
be coordinated with the basic po- 
tential of the outdoors setting. 
There are dozens, probably hun- 
dreds of possibilities not mention- 
ed. But my purpose is achieved if 
I have indicated the direction our 
minds and hands and _ hearts 
should take while at camp. 

The fifth facet is one which 
readily comes to mind, that of 
ploneering, woodscraft or camp 
craft. I will end this paper with a 
short, practical discussion of that 
subject. But before I go into that, 
there are two observations I wish 
to make, one having to do with 
camper desires and the second 
with program philosophy. 

_I believe it is doing the unique 
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and often simple and humble 
things around a camp that gives 
the campers the greatest joy and 
satisfaction. But these things 
must be of an essentially useful or 
real character, not just ‘“‘busy 
work” thought up by adults to 
keep them out of mischief. They 
do not want to be “entertained”’ 
or to have every minute planned 
for uplift and education by the 
leaders. 


We must allow for camper par- 
ticipation in program planning 
and give them every opportunity 
to reveal their interests, ideas and 
enthusiasms. There are very few 
imperatives of health, safety and 
propriety which need be invoked 
to restrict this spontaneity. 
Campers respect the discipline of 
conformity to these few basic and 
sound regulations just as they do 
the regularity of sleep and rest 
and meals, because it gives them 
a feeling of security and well- 
being. 

How they gain confidence and 
glow with satisfaction by doing 
useful things and being an essen- 
tial part of what is going on! We 
must not deprive them of this 


spontaneous, creative, carefree, 
and fun-loving atmosphere by one 
crowded day after another, with 
no “abandon.” We must give 
them time to contemplate, to look 
around and think (if they feel 
like thinking), to bask in the sun, 
laugh and probably be silly, 
watch a dragon fly or a minnow 
or a cloud, or chase a frog. 


We must never impose the 
pressures and the routine and 
“musts”? of school, family and 
city life, but give them a chance 
to play and relax. 

When discussing “real camp- 
ing,’ and particularly the camp 
craft phase of it, I always take a 
minute to remind listeners that I 
am not a fanatic on the subject, 
at least not to the extent that I 
would cast out of the program 
certain sports and activities which 
a child should have as social and 
recreational equipment for the 
future. 

I take for granted you under- 
stand that such sports as swim- 
ming, diving, boating, canoeing, 
sailing, angling, hiking, mountain 
climbing are “naturals.” I think 
also that tennis, riding, archery 





and probably other individug] 
sports and interests also have a 
place, and an important one, in 
the well-rounded camp program. 


Our job as camp directors is to 
make possible to each individual] 
child a well-balanced progran, 
which will contain much of the 
real camping activities as already 
enumerated but which will not 
consist entirely of them. Other. 
wise, except in the purely wilder- 
ness camps for older children, the 
program would be over-balanced 
with entirely indigenous activity 
and we would run the risk of 
missing our objective by doing 
too much of a good thing. 

And now for a brief return to 
the fifth facet, that of pioneering 
or camp craft. I think we all 
know what campcraft is and why 
we believe it is just about the 
finest camp activity we can offer 
our campers. From the campers’ 
side of the fence, it is also just 
about “‘tops’’ if carried on in first- 
class fashion. By this I mean that 
campcraft activities should be 
handled safely, sanely and well. 
They should never be done dan- 
gerously, sloppily or in a hap- 
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hazard manner. Campcraft 
should be done well—in whatever 
degree it is attempted—or not at 
all. I say this not only because 
bad campcraft can be hazardous 
but also because if the camper is 
turned against it by unpleasant 
and uncomfortable experiences, 
we will have lost, not gained, a 
lover of outdoors life. 


So let us consider campcraft, 
not as a test of endurance or of 
one’s ability to stand discomfort, 
confusion and untidy living condi- 
tions, but as a unique situation in 
which campers and counselors 
can, by their own skill and knowl- 
edge, adapt themselves to primi- 
tive conditions safely, sanely, and 
healthfully, in a spirit of fun and 
high adventure. 

There are five main considera- 
tions in organizing campcraft or 
pioneering in our camps. I shall 
discuss each briefly. 


1. Leadership, which is the 
most important of all. All coun- 
selors who participate in camp- 
craft activity should possess the 
basic skills and know how to pass 
them on to children. Further, 
they should be resourceful, trust- 
worthy in the extreme, familiar 
with outdoors safety and health, 
enthusiastic over both the out- 
doors and children, and be able to 
guide a group properly under all 
conditions. Sex does not arbitra- 
rly make for a qualified trip 
leader, so except in localities 
where the racial problem is pres- 
ent or where heavy lifting or 
portaging makes male physical 
strength necessary, well-trained 
women counselors should be con- 
sidered quite capable of handling 
trips in a girls’ camp. 


2. Adequate personal and gen- 
eral camping-out equipment, suit- 
able to the strength and abilities 
of the group using it and to the 
type of country, is also basic to a 
successful campcraft program. 
Good beds, adequate sleeping 
protection, suitable clothing, mess 
kits, cooking and camping gear, 
ram sharp-edged tools are essen- 
lal. 


Many kinds of improvised and 
home-made items can be turned 
out at small cost and the making 
serve as craft projects. Where 
Campers cannot be expected to 
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furnish their own personal equip- 
ment, it should be provided by the 
camp, just as boats or games are 
provided. All equipment should 
be stored separately and kept in 
A-1 condition. 


3. The next consideration is, of 
course, that of acquiring basic 
skills. We believe that the great- 
er part of the learning of funda- 
mental skills should be a part of 
the regular program in the main 
camp, as a separate activity and 
so designated. It seems only sens- 
ible to establish at-homeness and 
confidence in a familiar spot and 
not tempt fate by expecting city 
children to tackle the major learn- 
ing of strange and difficult skills 
out on trips, perhaps with the rain 
pouring down, or darkness creep- 
ing on. Children see the reason- 
ableness of this approach and go 
at perfecting these skills during 
the daily program just as they 
learn how to paddle, play tennis, 
Swim or ride. 

The fundamental skills which 
we consider necessary as prepara- 
tion for overnight trips are use 
and care of knife and axe, fuel 
values, fire-building, fire preven- 
tion and forest conservation, out- 
door cookery, bed-roll and knap- 
sack packing, tent pitching, sani- 
tation and weather knowledge. 
For the older campers, who take 
longer trips, the requirements are 
stepped up gradually. For the 
younger campers, they start at 
a less difficult level. These re- 


quirements are decided by a com- | 


mittee of counselors and campers 
and are revised every year or two. 


Keep in mind that this learning 
process is carried on mainly with- 
in the framework of the daily pro- 
gram, with frequent additional 
opportunities such as day, supper 
and breakfast trips, special cook 
outs in small groups for a particu- 
lar purpose, special fishing and 
riding and hiking trips and sailing 
cruises, large group cookery such 
as barbecues, corn roasts and 
progressive suppers, short over- 
night trips to the lean-to and 
semi-permanent outpost camps. 


In addition to the learning op- 
portunities described briefly, a 
camp would do well to have an 
annually constructed campcraft 
exhibit, a good library of books 
and pamphlets on the subject, a 











A Must 


Custom made 
Movies of your 
Camp activities 
Featuring: 
planned scripts 
beautiful color 


® 

® 

@ attractive titles 
@ excellent photography 
* 


reasonable prices* 


Keep that camping spirit alive 
through the year. What better re- 
cruitment than to have your camp- 
ers borrow colorful movies showing 
a coherent story of your camp ac- 
tivities — and show them to their 
friends, your prospects. 


Just the thing to get them out for 
camp reunions too. 


Why, Not 


good pictures this year? We know 
camping and can tell your story 
through 16 mm. motion pictures. 
We have the services of: 


@ an audio-visual supervisor 
an ass’t head counselor 


@ splendid photographers 


For information write: 


PEACOCK VISUAL 
TRANSCRIPTS 


15 Southminster Dr. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


“Pictures to be proud of” 


*As low as $185 for 400 ft. (16 minutes) 
of pictures. Sorry, limited to New York, 
New England, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania this summer. 
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BUILD POPULARITY ... PRESTIGE... 
WITH A CRAFT COURSE IN PLASTICS 


Plastics are the materials of the future! Realizing that, many parents are 

anxious for their children to learn the fundamentals of fabricating these a eee 
— AND HANDBOOK 

exciting new materials. That is why a craft course in plastics will do much FREE! 

to build the popularity and prestige of your camp! With easy-to-learn 

skill, your craft students can produce professional-appearing projects 

that will win exclamations of admiration from their friends and parents. 


HANDBOOK TELLS HOW TO FABRICATE PLASTICS 
The new Carmen-Bronson PLASTICS HANDBOOK describes in detail the 
professional techniques of fabricating Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, Poly- 
styrene and other plastics. It discusses business opportunities in the plas- 
tics field; and gives working plans for many simple and advanced con- 





am 


The Carmen. 
Bronson CATALOG 
and the Carmen- 
Bronson PLASTICS 
HANDBOOK will be 
sent without charge 
to any camp owner 
or counselor who is 
interested in teach- 
struction projects. os. ee - 

plastics. Write TO 


CATALOG LISTS ALL MATERIALS DAY for these im- ; 
The Carmen-Bronson CATALOG gives you complete prices and data on portant books! | a aera zs 


all materials you need for class use. Plexiglas, Lucite, Bakelite, Luma- 
CARMEN-BRONSON CORP. 


rinth, Tenite, Polystyrene, etc. in sheets, rods, tubes and special forms— 
crystal-clear and in many rich, glowing colors. Also lists numerous 
165 East Third Street, Dept. 5-CM, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


cements, dyes, compounds, accessories, supplies and semi-fabricated 
kits. Extra low prices, plus large discounts for quantity purchases! 























WRITTEN, DESIGNED and PUBLISHED 


for The Lake Hubert Minnesota Camps, these 
books are available now for all camps. 


A Manual of Sailing by Russell Varney and Margaret A. Varney. . $1.40 


A Manual of Riding by Jennie M. Orr ...............2 0222 eee 1.00 
a, ee a ee eee he Ra ON eee ae 6 1.40 
Way of the Wilderness by Calvin Rutstrum ................6.. 2.50 


order from 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


426 South Sixth Street Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 




























Wear LITTLE GIANT Portable Fire Fighter! 


POWERFUL ENOUGH to SAVE LIVES! INSTANTLY STOPS FIRES! 
even electrical, gasoline and oil. 


Safety-Cap Bracket easily attaches to belt—steering wheel of car or 
boat, because LITTLE GIANT weighs less than 1 lb., is only 742” long. 
Simple to operate: just turn valve. Whizzz! magic methyl bromide 
ejects, blanketing fire with thick vapor. In seconds flat, FIRE IS OUT! 


Non-staining © Non-Corroding @ Effective in any weather : 
In Polished Brass, complete...... $6.00 shi. ee. 
Pump Type qt. size ““Tetra”’ Extinguisher$12,00 F tes 


We prepay charges on orders with check or Ay * 
money order. & Ss 


SSN 
ae eS 


Special Quantity 
Rates 





Dept. E17 ASCO THE AMERICAN HEALTH & SAFETY CORP. 1192 Broadway, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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simple chart for checking pyro- 
gress, and such special projects 


developed by the campers, as out- 


post camps, primitive camps, pio- 
neer units and from time to time 
specialized-interest groups which 
may induige in projects such as 
wilderness cookery. It is also 
good practice to have from time 
to time campcraft meets or con- 
tests and competitive demonstra- 
tions of skills. However, we 
should heed the advice of Mr. 
Calvin Rutstrum, who in his ex- 
cellent book ‘Way of the Wilder- 
ness,’ warns us against what he 
calls ‘“parade-ground  formali- 
ties.” 

4. Food for outings, whether 
for one outdoor meal or for 30 
should be carefully planned, 
packed, kept, cooked and served. 
Next to safety and personal com- 
fort, good food and plenty of it 
gives a greater boost to campcraft 
than any other feature. It is a 
good policy to let the children 
plan their menus, and by so doing 
learn the art and science of choos- 
ing suitable outdoors foods. 

5. I mentioned that the camp 
management has to be coopera- 
tive and understanding with the 
needs, aims, and possible vagaries 
of the campcraft department. 
Without this appreciation and un- 
derstanding help, the best camp- 
craft counselors with the best of 
equipment and natural opportuni- 
ties may not meet with success in 
their jobs. Variety, adventure and 
good times are not dependent on 
scenery or lavish endowment by 
Mother Nature. 





Off to Camp? 

Be sure to leave instruc- 
tions with the Post Office 
to forward your issues of 
“Camping Magazine.” 

Obviously, it would in- 
volve a tremendous amount 
of work to cut and file new 
stencils for our entire mail- 
ing list in order to send 
“Camping Magazine’”’ direct 
from our publications office 
to camp addresses; so, if you 
are leaving for camp before 
the June issue is out, we 
would advise you to arrange 
with your local Post Office 
to have your second-class 
mail forwarded. 
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With The Sections 


New England HQ 
The New England Section an- 
nounces the opening of their new 
headquarters office at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rm. 607; tele- 
phone Capitol 3826. 


New York Section Dinner 

As this issue goes to press, an- 
nouncement has been made of the 
Annual Dinner Meeting of the 
New York Section which is to be 
held April 30th at the Builders 
Club, 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Speaking at the dinner will 
be Dr. M. Robert Gomberg, Child 
Psychologist, whose talk is ex- 
pected to be the highlight of the 
year’s program. 


Section Presidents 
Allegheny: Samuel H. Harper, 519 Smithfield 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 

Central New York: John A. Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago: Miss Ramona Backus, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 
Denver, Colo. 

Decatur: Christine P’Simer, Decatur Youth 
Center, Decatur, Illinois 

Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangberg, Camp Fire 
Girls, 108 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

lowa: Mrs. J. R. Battin, Camp Fire Girls, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Louisiana: W. Hobart Hill, Box 1552, Alex- 
andria, La. 

Michigan: R. D. Miller, YMCA, 1110 Jeffer- 
son, Toledo, Ohio 

Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: M. E. Mischler, Room 201, 
1020 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington. D 

Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 309 
Sunderland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 

New England: Max Nelson, 110 White St.. 


East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

New York: Ralph D. Roehm, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Northeastern New York: Andrew F. Allen, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Health, Albany, N.Y. 

Northern California: J: P. Hargrove, 458 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept. 
of Physical Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Ontario: Mr. Plewman, 50 Bloor 
Street, East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis- 
souri, Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Quebec: Miss Dais Gass, 4870 Cote des 
Neiges Road, Montreal, Quebec 


St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 


San Diego County Section: Paul E. Ham- 
mond, East San Diego YMCA, 4056 Uni- 
versity Avenue, San Diego 5, Calif. 

San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street, 
Taft, Calif. 

Southeastern: Mrs. Kathryn F. Curtis, Camp 
Illahee, Brevard, N. C. 

Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 
Houston, Texas 

Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 303 State Office Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: Julia Hope Hall, 195 Monroe. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 














corporating the latest trends in sports fash- 
ions are ready now for immediate delivery. 
Of sturdy, tubbable cottons in many beau- 


tiful colors ... priced attractively low. 


Write now for new folder showing latest 


Moore styles. 





READY NOW! 


These and other lovely Moore styles in- 

















Application for Membership 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Date 


Signed 








Section 





I hereby apply for 














|] Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 


[] Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) 











|] Student (or Counselor) Membership ($3.00 per year) 
for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to 


\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: [] Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 
| 

| 

| 

| cover. 
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SELECT 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
EQUIPMENT 


Recommended by a Champion 


ADOLPH KIEFER 





has 


The Complete Line 


Our line includes all items necessary for a successful swimming 
and camping program. 


Recreational Swimming Items 
Plastic Play Rings — Rubber 
Beach Balls—Plastic Giant Balls 
Water Polo Balls—Diving Boards. 

Beach & Watercraft 


Rafts & Floats 
Mattresses—Cushions. 
Cocoa Matting 
For Safety’s Sake. 


Portable Electric Megaphone 


A necessary item for safety and 


Swimming Trunks & Suits 


Inflatable Floatees — Trunks — 
Racing Trunks—Swimming Caps. 
Lastex, cotton and boxer styled 
trunks for every need. 


Approved Life Saving 
Equipment 
Torpedo Buoys — Ring Buoys — 
Rescue Poles—Inhalators—First 


Aid Kits—Life Preservers—Stay- 
A-F loats. 


Training & Instructional “radamaes 
Swimming Devices Pool Cleaning Equipment 
Water-Wings — Flutter Boards — (All Types) 


Swim Fins—Swim Gloves—Nose 


Clips—Rubber Ear Plugs. Selected Beach Furniture 








Write for Catalogue 
ADOLPH KIEFER & CO. 
Aquatic Supplies 


765 W. Lexington 


CHICAGO 7, 
ILLINOIS 
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Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
equipment when you need it. Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 
terials and Instructions for making: 


COIN PURSES 
COMB CASES 
KEY CASES 


LINK BELTS 
PYROSTRIPS 

MOCCASINS 

BILLFOLDS 


and many other items 


Send for free catalog at once. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Double Cabins 
For Adequate 
Supervision 


In response to Dr. Utter’s arti- 
cle in the January issue of ‘‘Camp- 
ing Magazine,” I should like to 
point out the problem of cabin 
architecture as it may affect cab- 
in counseling. It seems to me 
highly desirable for campers to 
enjoy close relationships’ with 
particular counselors, as a means 
of helpful guidance as well as of 
safety, because counselors are 
chosen as worthwhile adults. On 
the other hand, it seems desir- 
able for counselors working con- 
stantly and intensively with chil- 
dren to have some measure of 
privacy and personal freedom in 
their living quarters, if they are 
not to be, as Dr. Utter points out, 
fatigued and irritable. In a camp 
of one-room cabins, a counselor 
who is expected to live with camp- 
ers can have no more privacy 
than the end bed affords. Unless 
two counselors are assigned to 
each cabin, the cabin counselor 
cannot go off in the evening with- 
out leaving her cabin unsuper- 
vised. The unfairness and unde- 
sirability of rotating junior coun- 
selors as perpetual “‘sitters’” for 
senior counselors has long been 
evident. 
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The camp which is already 


built must wrestle with the ad- 
justment of freedom for its staff 
and supervision for its campe!s. 
But the ideal solution in building 
was reached a number of yeals 
ago in the cabins of Camp Cavell 
(Detroit Y.W.C.A.). These are 
double cabins, rectangular Il 
shape, consisting of a cabin for 
five to seven campers at each end, 
and a partitioned space for two 
counselors in the middle. With 
this arrangement, the counselors 
are always within earshot, and 
the doors of the cabin are visible 


. + . » AT 
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from their beds. In the evenings, 
the two counselors can take turns ° 
on duty in the cabin. Campers 
are supervised and a counselor is 
pm always available, but the staff 
have a fine combination of free- 
rt- dom and privacy. 
Ke —Sara deFord 
bin ) A, 2 | 
ab- A “Thank You’? Note S —— RESTAURANT, 
me : : KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
rs a pean” sma Is- f C 4 | REFRIGERATION. AND | 
‘ sue oO amping Magazine, | : 
rith published in February, we 0 LD TAR RO D ul aS —— | 
ans regret to say is now entirely 4403 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
s of out of print. So great has 
are been the number of extra 
On copies wanted — by camps 
SIT for their counselors, by new 
-On- subscribers to help with their K E N a KAY E K RA CT SS 
e 1947 planning, by teachers 
a. of counselor-training groups 
= —that our complete printing “A GOOD PLACE TO BUY CRAFTS” 
are is now exhausted. We are 
sei sorry we cannot supply all Metals — Leathers — Leather Kits — Clays — Yarns, 
Amp of you; yet gratified that the i 
elor readers of Camping Maga- Plexiglas —- Art Supplies — Tools — Model Planes. 
mp- zine find the publication of ce ” 
J aCy such great value. A I] For The Cra tt Sh Op 
less A considerable share of 
1 to the credit for making the WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 
elor Leadership Issue so success- 
vith- ful goes to Miss Lenore 
per- Smith, University of South- 
nde- ern California, Los Angeles. 
oun- Miss Smith, as the ACA 1946 
for Leadership Chairman, plan- 
peen ned the articles which ap- 
peared in the issue and se- i 
— cured the services of the dis- es. Covesville, Virginia 2am 
tinguished group of camping Bie 
people who did the actual gif We gs 
eagle Haag ro __3C.. the He Kiigs 
he eed a aaa Taal THE PERFECT ANSWER TO A RAINY DAY AT CAMP 
and inspiring, we want to Made Possible by War Born Plastics | | 
take this minute to say sim- Pn ee ee 
aa ply, “Thanks a million!” Fun to Model _ Fun to Carve 
Beautiful non-inflammable glazes, permanent and water repellent when “fired” for an 
hour as you do our clay. 
No Fuss — No Muss — No Offensive Odor! 
‘eady A Realistic Approach 
2 ad- lconthined trem - pane $2) SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
staff - 5 Ibs. of MAGICLAY—Plastic Pack—Ready to use 
gem. | Thich is largely beyond his com aie ee 
ding rapa So he passes the test West of the Mississippi Postage Prepaid $2.25 
years as he learned anything about This Offer Expires June 1st, 1947 
‘avell § Dature? SORRY — NOC. O. D's. 
‘Minne ane a | 
“ for Im what happens to a tree-trunk cone Cans a. CM 5-1 
, ak When the tree grows. When he aliaeiiasaamaebinbas. thai 3 
» two §@ &oWs his skin stretches, but the PEE 92 com gee iy aay ny Egor mor a aiamamnammmmaaaaaaan mae. Tene Femtage Tape te eae 
With bark of the tree is not elastic, so AONE EE SEs ah Meee ea aie oe RR Rah eT MEE NSN WERE PS ON 
seo &§ eet happens? And so the child ||... aro 
and § , Covers that each tree solves ale eis a CaN 3 Beh 
sigible that puzzle for itself in its own MILIND ILE SE VAIS AIRES St ae 6A DR IAN ATG 
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way and that so consistent are all 


the members of one variety of 
THE PRIZE tree in their method, that he and | 

his fellows can play a game going BURG ESS 
PREFERRED through the woods of identifying 
trees by merely looking at their |} HANDICRAFT STORES OFFER... 


eas lik A New List of Selected Handicraft 
Th lidren are lke Magpies. Supplies For All Craft Needs In: 
hey love to collect. Nearly every PLASTICS 
girl has a collection of wildflow- LEATHER 
ers and many boys have picked CERAMICS 
ag METALCRAFT 
up rocks or “set” butterflies. SHELLCRAFT 
Much of this collecting is desul- WOODCRAFT 
tory, without direction, and more CORKCRAFT 
oak ae ga FELTCRAFT 
destructive of wild-life than it is WEAVING 
educational. It consists in adding yy Sh 
and adding without acquiring TEXTILE PAINTS 
wider horizons in so doing. We ART SUPPLIES 
mus : " LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
t see that children are con saat Gate amnion 
stantly improving upon their own DURO POWER TOOLS 
standards of collecting. Write for Our Price List! 
But many collections should be (10% Institutional Discount) 
in the shape of knowledge acquir- Order By Mail From Your 
ed. One project we have at camp NEAREST BURGESS STORE .. . 
° 184 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
is to make a star-map. On that 725N. Milwaukee Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
map are the circumpolar constel- ney W. Deval Jeckendiie fia. 








lations. Patterns of these have 
previously been prepared on & BEER RERER ES @ 
small slips of paper. This slip of BURGESS BATTERY CO. 


paper is presented to the child, HANDICRAFT DIVISION 
184 N. WABASH AVE. . CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


together with a Moore push-pin, RBEBEEE Bee EBs 


a tooth-pick, a pencil, a small 
ruler, a dab of soft paste and a 
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small pile of stars which have 

Of all the prizes that can be been punched from black paper. 

; The pattern is firmly placed upon LEATHERCRAFT 
given, the venue ranks first in an unlined filing-card or a piece 
youngsters’ minds. It has color. of paper and the position of all 
[t can be kept in public view the stars is pricked through. The SUPPLIES ‘ 
without ostentation, because it pattern is removed. Then taking 
is small in size and is designed the tooth-pick in one hand and & 
to be worn as a decoration. the pin in the other, the child 
Best of all, medals can be “‘col- picks up on 1 end of 4 aga Projects Tools 

er , pick a dab of paste, whic e : 
— segs oe deposits on the pricked dot. With Hides Spots 

If you are considering med- the pin he spears a star and places || Dyes & Brushes Books 
als for your camp competitions, that on the spot of paste. 
we should like to demonstrate When all the stars are pasted @ 
the value of our designing ser- he draws the connecting lines as 
vice. This firm has been mak- he sees them on the pattern, and Numerous other Accessories for 
ing — — i 00 wy henge at - your complete leather- 
since 2, and is thoroughly : é 
grounded ta-the owen: and his own. The magnitude of the craft hobby. 
usages that have grown up stars _ the — of spa D 
around the subject of awards. bation have been inscribe pring FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 

: pattern and this he copies care- cc 
Eon ae Coes eae eon fully. The five cireumpolar con- ee a 
Blackinton medal is “correct stellations can be made in one 


in quality and design. session of less than an hour. ESTER LE ATHER w 


Next time we meet, he is given 








V.H. BLACKINTON & CO. || a large chart with the same con- C Oo aa! p> A hw y 
stellations in their proper rela- 
140 Commonwealth Avenue tionship to each other. This he 145 ST. PAUL STREET . 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. proceeds to take off, on a piece of ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 




















railroad-board, just as he did the _ 
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... it’s Atomic! 
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 MISTMASTER SPRAYER 
Shoots Insecticides 
up to Forty Feet 


FOR space or residual spraying— 
for destroying insects, germs, ver- 
min—use the power spraying of 
MISTMASTER for shooting insecti- 
cides, or DDT, into all areas — 
with fast, effective coverage. 


MISTMASTER is made in two 
types: The Fan Type. Powered by 
a powerful motor, 3/5 to 1 h.p., it 
improves the application of in- 
secticides. The Compressor type: 
Atomizes spray, fine or coarse, as 
required. 


SPRAYER CORP. of AMERICA 


1808 W. Winona St., 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Request complete details 
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SALISBURY, VERMONT 


CRAFT WORK THAT IS 


@ Neu 


© Different 
© Useful 


Designed especially for 
camps by a staff of teachers 
assisted by girls and boys 
who know what campers like. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — 
PLEASE NAME YOUR CAMP 








smaller ones. (One sheet of rail- 
road board can be cut by a sta- 
tioner into four 11. x 14 inch 
pieces, and the patterns made to 
fit this size.) But this time he is 
asked to return the chart as soon 
as he has pricked his dots and 
has had a good look. His meth- 
ods are the same as on the smail 
patterns, but he must connect the 
stars this time from memory or 
with the use of his own small pic- 
tures. Thus he has prepared him- 
self for picking out the constella- 


tions in the sky from among unh- 


connected stars. 

In the meantime, out of curi- 
osity, he has usually done a bit of 
star-gazing by himself. The lead- 
er has been reading some of the 
legends aloud while the children 
were at work and perhaps he has 
another to tell as the evening is 
growing dark, so when they go 
out on their first star hunt these 
stories are fresh in their minds. 

By the time they have located 
the Cireumpolars and spoken of 
some of the first magnitude stars, 
questions begin to come. Can you 
spot the Rider on his Horse in the 
handle of the Big Dipper? What 
are shooting stars? What is a 
planet? What is an eclipse? 
What does it mean to be born un- 
der the sign of Virgo? What is 
the conection between astrology 
and astronomy ? 

When the children have reach- 
ed the place where they are doing 
the asking and doing it so eagerly 
that they can hardly wait for the 
other fellows’ questions to be an- 
swered, then you have completely 
overcome the prejudice against 
nature study. 

What are some of the salient 
points to be borne in mind by one 
who is trying to help children en- 
joy the world about them? 

First, we must rid ourselves as 
teachers of the obligation to 
teach. We must rather take the 
attitude that we have something 
to share and that the sharing is 
dependent wholly upon our pow- 
er to observe. The most potent 
ally we have to arouse that power 
is curiosity, a gift from the gods, 
which can easily become tarnish- 
ed and weary by mishandling. 

We owe it to ourselves as much 
as to the young people to be 
strictly honest in regard to things 
we do not know. It is no disgrace 














A NEW MOCCASIN KIT 


<— 


Something never made before, a MOCCA- 
SIN KIT FOR WOMEN as well as for 
men and boys, and MADE TO FIT by a 
regular shoe manufacturer who knows 
ow. 








THAT’S NOT ALL | 

These Moccasin Kits are available now in 
beautiful colors and color combinations. 
Each Kit contains full instructions, and 
no tools nor any experience is required to 
assemble them. 

MADE OF FINEST MOCCASIN LEATHER 
with soles stitched on, they make a won- 
derful, serviceable shoe. 


WEAR THEM AND YOU LAUGH AT 
THE HIGH PRICE OF SHOES 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


WOMEN’S MOCCASIN KITS in sizes 3 to 
8 and available in colors White, Red, 
Brown, also Brown and White Combina- 
tion and Red and White Combination. 
Price of Women’s Moccasins $3.50 Pair. 


BOYS’ MOCCASIN KITS in sizes 1 to 5 
and available in colors Oxblood Water- 
proof, Black Waterproof, Chocolate Wat- 
erproof, Pearl Elk Leather, also Pearl 
Elk and Oxblood Combination. Price of 
Boys’ Moccasins $3.50 Pair. 


MEN’S MOCCASIN KITS in sizes 6 to 12 
and available in colors Chocolate Water- 
proof, Pearl Elk Leather, also Pearl Elk 
and Oxblood Combination. Price of Men’’s 
Moccasins $3.75 Pair. 

MANY LONG YEARS have you waited 
for Moccasin Kits in colors, and never 
before could you get them to really fit 
women and girls. 

ALL YOUR CAMPERS WILL WANT 
ONE OR TWO PAIRS, OR MORE. 
Production has just begun. There’ll be a 
tremendous demand, so send your order 
at once to be sure of getting all colors 
and sizes wanted. Order by shoe size and 
state whether women, men or boys. We’ll 

ship any later date desired. 
SHIPMENTS SENT ANYWHERE IN 
U.S.A. Terms are thirty days net from 
date of shipment to Institutions or 
Camps, f.o.b. Oakland, Calif. 

TEN PERCENT DISCOUNT from above 
prices on orders for ONH DOZEN PAIR 
or more. 


Orders from individuals will be shipped 
C.O.D. 


From the home of Finest and Best Leather 
Project Kits in all America. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Department C 
Since 1924 


5515-21 Grove St. 
Oakland 9, Calif. 




















to confess one’s ignorance, but to 
be complacent in that ignorance 
is. Children will respect the lead- 
er who answers a question with 
an honest: “‘I don’t know,”’ if that 
leader adds, “‘but I will find out.” 
And just here is where so many 
of us preoccupied adults betray 
the children, for we forget, or 
haven’t the time to search for the 
promised answer. 
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CALLING ALL 
Camp Directors 
and Counselors 


Complete supplies and 
kits for all crafts. 


















































HANDBOOK Above all, Nature Study should EDDIE’S ROWBOAT SHOP 
be fun, fun for the leader and fun 
Pr for the children. It should make Offers New Model Rowboats 
life take on a new meaning for A 
all who participate. This new 
/ possession will forever be yours We are the manufacturers of the 
K or the child’s by right of discov- sturdiest and easiest rowing 
ATS ery, even if scientifically that dis- Flat Bottom Rowboat 
SUPPLIES covery is one of science’s oldest 
‘947 and best-known facts. But, still it PROMPT DELIVERY FOR 
a EN Se is yours or the child’s because no 
BUFFALO 12, NEW YORK one told you about it. You found YOUR CAMP SEASON 
a Poem nnclans ait. nomen it out by yourself. You may have 


looked it up later in a book or 
have gone out of your way to ask 
someone about it, or you may 


4 
, WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
. COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


It’s more than a catalog of kits 


Write or phone for 
specifications and prices 
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aad supplics, Rei pedd — have just noticed what you had 
La ath all evulte. never seen before. EDDIE’S BOAT SHOP 
Dept. C, 52 Lexington Ave. 
Camp Riflery 
” Pp BY LAW E \ {i (continued from page 23) a ae 
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612 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 12, N. Y. easy to provide a good program. 
There are three elements to 
such a program: the instructor, 


Don’t Let Them the instruction and advancement 

system, and competition. FIRE PROTECTION 
Lose To If I were a camp director, and 

had decided to add riflery to the $39775 






























7 | camp activities, my first move renen | IMMEDIATE 
would be to enroll the camp with . ; 
"|| the National Rifle Association as} piey UTILITY 


a Summer Camp Junior Rifle | _ ppessype PUMP 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 








great coaches and athletes. That’s why Club. This costs only five dollars | 
many leading Schools and Universities “er © FOR DAIRYBARNS 
ee ee oes Way for prevention of and makes every boy who partici- gg 

ete’s Foot. . . . ; 

Y pates in riflery in the camp a jun- CONTRACTORS 

Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder in wa- : ° ° © PLACER MINING 

ter—-one pound to the gallon—place ior member of the National Rifle @ TESTING WATER 
foot tubs. strategically in shower A . . . D MAINS 
rooms and you'll combat the spread ssociation until December 31 of ; Fe STAKE JETTING 
: ores ey ee that year. In addition to supply- th oy eee 
@ Kills all different species of com- y Pply ely —_ © OIL WELL SURVEY 


mon Athlete’s Foot fungi and their ing range plans, as has been men- 


aeaetalaicenel - tioned, the NRA will furnish an Po RTO- -Pump 


Is speedy—kills f ] th : 
2 en ane Os Rie tine Instructor’s Manual, along with ie : 
— ° t ’ 
@ Is non-irritating to the skin. Does other training aids. The NRA al- son ane Imaintein high priced: fre. pure, 
‘ can now afford fire protection. Porto- n 
a ei alielain ialaeatans Min ian. so operates a Camp Instructor be mounted in rear of light truck, motor scooter 
ly checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Placement Service to ald Camp or trailer. | 


: independently powered, self sufficient and 
It’s wise to use a tried and proved Directors to secure capable lead- pene for continuous use at consistent 
fungicide. Get the evidence—verba- ers for this activity. In interview- over 40 U. 5. gallons por uidaate af 120 to. 


tim reports by medical authorities. 


Tester. Is economical to use. 




















: : . . pressure by actual flow-meter test. 
re a. ace | Lye en al Ing riflery counselor candidates, if Where hydrants are not available, use water 
ne ¥. <— 4 Mag tore YS FOOT— possible, secure a person who is from ditches, lake or cistern. Pressure and 
ublic Healt roblem. ‘ : volume losses due to abrasive action of dirty 
certified. as a Junior Instructor. awe are avoided by Porto-Pump's rubber 
FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE’S If none is available, select some- ama sang $1. 
one who has maturity, good judg- " 
FOOT CONTROL ’ J is SOME DISTRIBUTOR TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 













ment and a knowledge of and in- 


terest in firearms. Place in his PORTO-PUMP, INCORPORATED 
Alta-Co. POWDER hands the Instructor’s Manual 


The C.B. DOLGE CO... Westport, Connecticut several weeks before camp opens. 
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227 IRON STREET, DETROIT 7, MICH. 
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‘PESTS or GUESTS 


which do you prefer? 
You 


handle the guests 


We 


take care of the pests 
Sd 


ANY PEST PROBLEM SOLVED 
incl. rodents 
@ 


FLY and MOSQUITO CONTROL 
on outdoor grounds by “TIFA” 





Fog Applicator 


Inside: 





The new “High-Fog method” used 
a 


ABALENE PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE, INC. 


Maintains 30 Branches throughout 
New York, Mass., Vermont. 
Also Bordering states serviced. 


Camp Service Department 
435 Central Ave. Albany 5, N. Y. 
Tel. 2-4000 


Main Office 
799 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 




















how to run a camp 


UAMPS 

AND THEIR 
MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION 


by Hazel K. Allen 


Camp Staff 
Budget 


Rates and Admis- 
sions 


@ Business Procedure 


@ Food and Food 
Service 


@ Camp Site 
@ Building Notes 
$1.50 © Sports 








The Woman’s Press 
600 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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By camp time an interested, in- 
teiligent adult should have gotten 
enough help from the Manual and 
other aids to carry out a safe and 
interesting program for boys and 
girls, and should have qualified as 
a Junior NRA Instructor. 

The NRA will also send free to 
member clubs enough copies of 
the Junior Rifle Handbook so that 
each shooter may have one. Safe- 
ty rules, shooting fundamentals, 
and the Junior qualification sys- 
tem are among the _ contents. 
With additional explanation and 
demonstration by the instructor, 
campers are able to acquire those 
fundamentals of good shooting, 
and to measure their progress 
against a set of standards. These 
standards are so chosen that rare- 
ly is a camper unable to achieve 
some of the ratings, yet they be- 
come so difficult that to achieve 
the top ratings is a high honor in- 
deed. 

Competition is the spice of any 
program. The alert riflery coun- 
selor or program director will pro- 
vide this. The NRA has its Sum- 
mer Camp Championship Postal 
Matches for different age groups, 
the Open Road for Boys each 
year sponsors postal matches with 
different qualifications, and it is 
usually possible to arrange rifle 
matches with nearby camps. 
Shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
of this kind is thrilling to boys, 
and to represent the camp on the 
rifle team is a great honor. A 
picture of the rifle team sent to 
each boy’s home town newspaper, 
along with a note about the 
meets, is usually gladly accepted 
by the paper, and is well received 
by parents of the campers and 
prospective campers. 

In the last few years, restric- 
tions on travel prevented many 
summer camp matches and tour- 
naments. It is probable that some, 
discontinued during the war, will 
be renewed this season. If you 
have the chance, be sure to enter 
a team, for win or lose the lessons 
in sportsmanship and self-control 
learned from competitive shoot- 
ing are real and valuable. 

Organize competition among 
the campers. Set up a cabin or 
tent league, with handicaps to 
give each group an equal chance 
to win, (or form teams on any 
other basis). If parents visit the 











STAINLESS STEEL TRAYS 





Save on dishwashing . . . Stop breakage 
Entire meal goes easily on this sturdy 
6-compartment eating tray. Stamped out 
of best grade 18-8 stainless steel. 22 
gauge—will last for years. 

Easy to wash. No need to dry. Cannot 
rust or discolor. 

Size 114%” x 154%”. Rolled edge. 

Made to rigid U. S. Govt. specifications. 
Purchase in quantity enables us to sell 
these trays at far below their original 
cost and true value. They are BRAND 
NEW. 

Packed and sold in cartons of 20 (ship- 
ping wt. 35 Ib.) 


20, 40, 60 or 80 trays ...... 80¢ each 
100, 120, 140, 160 or 180 trays 

75¢ each 
200 or more trays ......... 70¢ each 


All prices F.O.B. Pasadena, Calif. 


S. S. MILLIKEN CO. 
970 Old Mill Road 
Pasadena 9, California 





—————_— $$ 

















CATALOG Pky cata- 
po 38 tos gies, 


“It’s help in 
selecting 
material”’ 4 














“T use it as 
a reference” 







Are you 
searching for 
new craft pro- 
jects? If so, 
send for this 





‘“It’sa 













80 page cata- 
log. Materials 
and tools for 
more than 40 
Crafts includ- 
ing Wood, Metal, Leather 
Block printing, etc. 


Send 25c for catalog. Re- 
funded on first order. 









C-45 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N, J, 
915 SO. GRAND AVE.,LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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SILVERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


SAW-FRAMES 


SHEET SILVER 
SAW-BLADES 


SILVER WIRE 


FANCY WIRES DRILLS 
JOINTS BINDING WIRE 
CATCHES. DRAW-PLATES 
SILVER BEADS HAMMERS 
FILES 

& BALLS 
CHAINS PLIERS 
EARWIRES CUTTERS 
PINBACKS BUFFS 


Send for FREE Price Lists 


WM. J. ORKIN, INC. 
373 Washington St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Serving Craftsmen Since 1898 











no} 30° x 3” 


YAU tte on 
gg! FLAME DOES IT! 
Sills stalks, seeds & roots 
Wi l@l0he and destroys insects at same 
FL AM F cu ‘ time. Over 600,000 in. use. 
u Endorsed by leading Agri. 

ra eg ace — Poult- 
Prd ry House arns. Cracks 
“Tah KILLS rocks & burns out stumps. 
D ye : Mig. ships at once, No. 99 
h ~ an includes All Steel WELDED 
— Se 4 gal. tank, 7 ft. oil resist. 
hose, and seamless steel re- 
movable coil burner. Ready 
to fill with kerosene & use. 

























on request. 


5779 Park Ave. 
West New York, N.J. 






PRODUCTS 











OPERATE ON 110V AC or DC 
e PORTA e 
Several Popular Sizes 
GUARANTEED! 
Immediate delivery. Write... 


ROGERS Electric Kilns 





CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS s2a.so | 











21 Glenside Ave. Glenside, Pa. 





LET US PHOTOGRAPH 
YOUR SUMMER CAMP! 


We specialize in camp publicity shots, 
movies and color slides. Reasonable rates. 
For complete information, write 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY NADIA 
1971 Union Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 
Caroline Jenkins Nadia Price 


CraFT LEATHERS 


LACING - TOOLS - SUPPLIES 
Wholesale e Retail e Catalog e Mail Orders 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 











30 Frankfort Street New York 7, N. Y. 











TROPHIES, MEDALS 4. 
ER 
EMBLEMS y 
& BANNERS [es 

WRITE TO: i) ry 5 | 

EAGLE REGALIA CO. “ad 

CAMP DEPT. ; 
298 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. A I 
For Catalog and Estimates SS 
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CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














camp at a definite time, organize 
a match with teams made up of 
father and son. 

Give recognition to those who 
deserve it. At mealtimes or as- 
semblies announce additions to 
the Camp Riflery Honor Rolls, 
such groups as the Forty-Niner’s, 
Ninety-Niner’s, Possible Fifty’s 
and Possible One-Hundred’s. 
Have a board on which these 
names are kept as a permanent 
record, and have it prominently 
displayed. 

At some ceremony at the end of 
the camp period, issue the awards 
which have been earned. Diplo- 
mas for each rank earned are 
furnished free by the NRA and 
brassards, medals and lapel pins 
for each rank earned may be pur- 
chased by campers. If you ques- 
tion the value placed on them, 
just overlook some boy or girl in 
making the awards, and you will 
soon hear about it. Going into 
the homes of these youngsters, 
you wiil. find the diplomas and 
medals up on the walls of their 
rooms and you will see the em- 
blems on their sweaters. 

A few suggestions on program- 
ming. If your camp is organized 
on a cabin activity basis, I would 
suggest that either the riflery 
counselor have no cabin group, 
and thus be available at the range 
at all times, or that an exchange 
basis be worked out so that he 
and only he will be responsible 
for the range and equipment. 

I believe that a period of an 
hour is about ail any boy or girl 
should use the range in one day. 
Short practice periods spread out 
over a longer period of time are 
better than a heavy concentration 
of time. I would also limit the 
firing to about 25 rounds per day. 
This encourages more accurate 
firing, and also gives the director 
a basis for estimating the amount 
of ammunition he should order. 

As to age limits for shooters, it 
has been our practice to give the 
10-year-old’s instruction in shoot- 
ing, and to allow them to use the 
range a limited number of times, 
reserving most of the time in 
riflery for the older age groups. 

Riflery, properly handled, can 
be a valuable experience for any 
youngster. If we go into it at all, 
let’s put on the best program pos- 
sible. Good luck and good shoot- 


ing. 














A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A Creative Hobby For All Age Groups 


Bend your ideas into shape—Make original 
and entertaining gifts and ornaments. 
EACH KIT CONTAINS 
10 Cellophane-wrapped bundles 
(10 stems in each — 12” long) 

10 brilliant assorted colors 
Complete with Simple Instructions $1, 

At All Handicraft Suppliers. 
Norwood, 




















American Pipe Cleaner Co. Mass. 





FOR AN INSECT-FREE 
CAMP SEASON 


CIDE 
EQUIPM 
ists IN 
SPECI CONTROL 
CAMP 


cH, INC. 
ConTRoL & eS 
INSECT” nsultant entomolod 
° 


AD 
uth ROM »y, 
55 PLY MC ENTRE, N. 
AKE RO ROcKvit! 
¥C 
JOHN OR 
BALTIM 


WRITE NOW 
FOR INFORMATION 











CAMP DIRECTORS! 
PRE-FABRICATED KAYAK 


Ideal for Project Work 


Here’s a rugged, full-sized 10%’ boat 
that campers will have fun both build- 
ing and using. Designed for maximum 
safety and stability. Perfect for all 





ae 




















water sports. All parts pre-cut and 
numbered—easy to assemble. Simple, 
easy-to-follow illustrated instruc- 
s tions. Kit comes complete with 
paddle. Nothing ex- 
tra to buy. Immedi- KAYAK 
2 ate delivery. Order COMPLETE 
— 4& today. KIT 
_§ (Write for quantity 
discount and full in- $24.95 
formation. ) 
KAYAK KIT COMPANY 
Dept. 11, Bloomfield, N. J. 
PLEXIGLAS & LUCITE PLASTIC 
HOBBY KIT FOR CAMP USE! 
Contains 2 pounds Lucite Material, Communes 
Dye, Cement, Instructions. Price $2.50 yo 
(plus 40c express charges), $18 per 
Write for special Camp proposition. Also 
Swiss Music Movements, $3.50 each. 
PLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. : 
(Dept. C) 127 East 28th St., N. Y. © 


oo ee 
TROPHIES & MEDALS 


The Finest in Contest 
Awards. Trophies, Medals, 
Plaques and other Prizes 
available for all Major 
Sports. Write Dept. © tor 
Free, Illustrated Catalog 0 
our complete line. 


EDWIN W. LANE CO. 
32 W. Randolph St. Chica ott 














HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for 
SUMMER CAMPS 
Write For Complete Catalog 


Western Crafts & Hobby Supply ©. 
215-EAST THIRD ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 
—— 
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News Notes 


Elmer Ott Visits Germany 

In response to an invitation from the National 
Committee of the German CVJM (YMCA) and 
following appointment by the National Council 
of the YMCAs of the United States, Elmer F. 
Ott sailed for Bremerhaven on March 26. Mr. 
Ott is a member of the staff of the North Cen- 
tral Area Council of the YMCA, director of its 
Camp Manito-wish in Wisconsin, and a well- 
known leader in the American camping move- 
ment. 

During the summer of 1946 over 25,000 boys 
attended the YMCA camps operated by the Na- 
tional Committee and local YMCAs of the three 
western zones of Germany. This is a remark- 
able achievement, considering the fact that most 
YMCAs had been banned and their properties 
confiscated by the Nazi regime—and later de- 
stroyed, in all but a few instances, by Allied 
bombing. German YMCA leaders acknowledge 
gratefully that this extensive camping program 
was made possible largely through the encour- 
agement and aid of the Youth Activities Sec- 
tion of OMGUS and the loan of tents, cots, 
blankets, kitchen utensils and other equipment 
by the U.S. Army, and by similar help from the 
occupation authorities in the other two zones. 

With many former YMCA leaders casualties 
of war, a whole new generation of administra- 
tors and counselors must be trained. 

A series of institutes for directors and coun- 
selors has been arranged in various parts of the 
country beginning in April. Further training 
conferences are planned during the active camp- 
ing season at a number of camps. 





Campcraft Conference at Wabunaki 


At Camp Wabunaki, Cumberland County, 
Maine, a camp craft conference for trip leaders 
is to be held this year from June 21 to 28, for 
young men and women who have a sufficient 
background of camping experience to enable 
them to learn in the short space of a week how 
to arouse the interest of their campers in real 
camping out. 

Further information concerning rates, trans- 
portation ete., may be obtained by writing to 
the above address. 


Camp Seminar at George Williams College 


The 10th Camp Seminar in a series starting in 
1930 was held at George Williams College in 
Chicago, March 28 and 29. This was the first 
post-war seminar and dealt with the following 
topics: Inter-racial Camping, Professional As- 
pects of Camping, and Community Planning in 
Camping. The Seminar committee, consisting of 
Miss Ramona Backus, Miss Betty Lyle, Miss 
Thelma Patterson, Miss Lucy Carner, Mr. Mer- 
rill E. Enyeart, Dr. Harry D. Edgren, Dr. Hed- 
ley S . Dimock, and Mr. Harvie J. Boorman, is 
Planning to issue a report that will be available 
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The Country’s Largest Summer Camp Insurance 
Brokers! 


All types of insurance services for private, 
institution and organization camps. 


‘THE CAMP BROKERAGE COMPANY: a.n. 
80 John Street, New York 7 BOwling Green 9-8080 


Member American Camping Assn. 


Associated office: Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 














K3209 FELT PEASANT 
BELT KIT: 


This kit contains sufficient 
material to make over 25 
belts. Parts are ready cut. 


All silk cord, felt flowers, fancy edging, applique for 
trimming, and instruction sheet are included. 








K3209 $4.60 
For larger groups, order our No. K209, which will 
make over 50 belts. Price complete $7.90 





FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 E. 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














DISHWASHING 
MACHINES 


If you want delivery for your 1947 
Season, you should place your or- 
der NOW! 


* 
Write for Price List DM 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 
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y Bo Pure Travine a SALES €, Ine. 
\ 


, 155 Lexington Ave. 
‘abd NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

i ecpecsece in American Indian Crafts, 

Authentic Curios, 

Crafts, Supplies and 

Construction Sets. 

Catalog on request. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
Artvue Picture Post Cards 


Artvue Souvenir Folders 
Send for folder AC 


ARTVUE POST CARD COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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NEW BELT DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, simple 
directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 397—Only 75c 
Also 9 new and different handbags including popular 
shoulder strap type. Complete portfolio and instruc- 
tions. No. 331—-Only $1.15 
Always a ge stock of Quality Leather. aig Linings, 
cite Fittings, Tools and Patter 


LEATHERC "RAFT HEADQUARTERS op 29 YEARS 
Write for Catalog 


Os BORN BROS. 223 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, IIl. 














TENTS 
STEEL COTS 
DOUBLE DECKS 
MATTRESSES 


Write for Wholesale Camp Catalogue 


OUTDOOR SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
565 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 











HAVE A TRAINED ARCHERY COUNSELOR 
AT YOUR CAMP! 


TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY CAMP 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 


June 23 — June 29 


INTENSIVE COUNSELOR TRAINING COURSE 
IN ARCHERY 
also 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN ARCHERY CRAFTS 


Your investment of $35.00 (ALL INCLUSIVE FEE) will pay 
valuable dividends! T.W.A.C. 


Send for folder to: 


Mrs. E. B. Miller, Director 
450 W. 24th St., 16AC 
New York 11, N. Y. 














ORDER NOW 


1947 ACA Yearbook which will include 
the highlights of the five regional conven- 
tions held this spring. Will be ready before 
the start of the summer camp season. 


$2.00 per copy. 


Send order and check to 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











to all camp directors and others interested i) 
camping. 


University Training Courses 


The following courses in camp leadership ai 
Illinois State Normal University are being offer- 
ed this year. One course is for the training of 
scoutmasters; another, for women, is called 
“Camp Leadership” and includes considerable 
laboratory work in campcraft. Both courses are 
intended to prepare students for counselorship. 

On the graduate level, they have a course in 
Camping Administration. This is a two semes- 
ter course for training camp directors of organ- 
ization and private camps; also a three hour 
course in Workshop in Recreational Camping. 
In addition, there are several courses offered on 
the graduate level in recreation. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 


New Sprinkling Device 

Camps which maintain a golf course or other 
similar lawn areas requiring regular watering 
may be interested in a new lawn and garden 
sprinkler which incorporates many unique and 
distinctive features according to the manufac- 
turer. The “Shower Queen” has an oscillating 
shower bar which operates in a trajectory arc of 
150 degrees delivering water in the amount of 
300 gallons an hour over an area of 50 x 65 ft. 

For smaller areas it is reported that the unit 
is so designed that by a simple thumb-screw ad- 
justment any proportionate rectangular area 
may be covered. 

For pamphlet fully describing this new Acme 
‘“‘Shower-Queen”’ write to: Acme Sprinkler Com- 
pany, 412 Walbridge St., Kalamazoo 3, Mich. 


Sexton Company Opens Branch 


The attention of camps in Eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and Western New 
Jersey is drawn to a new sales and warehous- 
ing branch in Philadelphia of John Sexton & Co. 
This new branch will be at the Corner of Chest- 
nut Street and Delaware Avenue. 


New Product Waterproofs Shoes 


Developed during the war to aid the armed 
forces in the South Pacific against water-soaked 
and ill-fitting shoes caused by unexpected rains 
and jungle downpours, Dewatex Leather Dress- 
ing is a new product which camp directors will 
find of interest to waterproof, protect and pre- 
serve all types of leather goods and accessories. 

Cream-like in consistency, this liquid comes 
ready prepared in tube form and is easily ap- 
plied with brush or cloth. One application is 
stated to last an entire season, protecting the 
treated article against rain, snow and atmo- 
spheric conditions. 

Additional information and descriptive liter- 
ature can be obtained by writing Dewatex Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, 424 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 
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